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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBTS. 

BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENSUS. 



It has cost nearly a million dollars thus far to collect the 
statistics of mortgage indebtedness of individuals and private 
corporations throughout the United States. That seems like a 
large sum of money, but it will take, as I informed the committees 
of both houses of Congress, when the matter was up for con- 
sideration, at least another half-million dollars to finish the work. 

Did Congress act wisely in appropriating a million dollars to 
carry on this investigation, especially when the committees were 
informed at the time that certainly half a million more, and possi- 
bly another million, would be required for the investigation? It 
was not a hesitating act. Both parties voted for it. In the Sen- 
ate, I believe, but four votes were cast against the bill, and iu the 
House of Representatives not over twenty-five negative votes were 
recorded. It was a novel, not to say a bold, step in statistical 
inquiry. Old statisticians shook their heads, and said the obsta- 
cles in the way of such an investigation were too great to over- 
come. All over the country could be heard murmurings of dis- 
content and declarations that the people of the United States would 
never submit to such an inquisitorial inquiry pertaining to their 
private affairs. Partisan newspapers made this investigation, 
forced upon the Census Office, in spite of repeated protests, by an 
almost unanimous vote in both houses, an excuse for malicious 
attacks upon the whole census, and called upon .the people to 
resist the enumerators, if necessary, with force. 

Meantime the Superintendent of Census was sorely perplexed. 
This novel inquiry had been ordered on the very eve of sending 
out the population schedules. Those schedules were complete, 
and the public printer was ready to start the printing of 25,000,000, 
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the probable number required. No time could be lost. To put 
questions in the population schedule asking every individual in 
the United States the amount of the mortgage on his farm or 
home, the motive for contracting the debt, and the value of his 
property, would have swamped the constitutional enumeration 
of the people. The amount of irritation which would have 
been aroused, had this course been adopted, cannot be esti- 
mated. The enumeration of the people would have been endan- 
gered, and for no purpose, because, in the very nature of things, 
the enumerators would have failed in half the cases to obtain the 
desired information about mortgages. 

The accepted theory of the census is that the enumerators see 
personally about one in every seven of the inhabitants. Already 
the population schedule of the census was bowed down with the 
burden of a double yoke. There were twice as many questions 
as should have been propounded before those relating to mort- 
gages were added. These questions, however, were made as easy 
as possible by throwing out all reference to the amount of indebt- 
edness, interest, value of property, etc., and confining them 
to a simple inquiry as to whether the farm or home was 
owned or rented, and, if owned, whether free from debt or 
encumbered by a mortgage. If unable to ascertain whether a 
home was mortgaged or not, the enumerator was instructed to 
give the full name and address of the owner, and in subsequent 
correspondence the Census Office assumed that the property was 
mortgaged until otherwise informed. This solution proved a 
practical one, and has formed the basis of one of the most valu- 
able and interesting investigations ever undertaken by any gov- 
ernment. 

While the addition of these and other questions, such as 
those relating to the veterans of the late war, increased the 
cost and added to the difficulties of the constitutional enu- 
meration, and while my individual voice will always be raised 
against thus overloading the population schedule with special 
inquiries, I am satisfied that, owing to the high character 
of the supervisors and the faithfulness and intelligence of the 
vast body of enumerators, the enumeration of the people did not 
suffer to any serious extent. At the same time, Congress should 
in future legislation simplify the population schedule, and rele- 
gate all questions relating to special inquiries to other schedules, 
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to be subsequently filled out by special agents or by enumerators 
employed by the day. 

And now a word as to the cost, magnitude, and results of this 
stupendous inquiry into individual indebtedness and the debt of 
private corporations throughout the United States. One million 
and a half dollars seems a great deal of money, but when the field 
of inquiry is only limited by the boundary of this vast domain of 
ours ; when every one of the nine million mortgages placed on 
record during the ten years ended December 31, 1889, has to be 
examined and transcribed to slips ; when circular requests have 
to be addressed and mailed, numbering three millions and a half ; 
when all raw material has to be digested in the Census Office and 
arranged for the volumes, — when, as I say, this is all considered, a 
million and a half dollars is not such an imposing sum of money. 

Nor can the benefits of this expenditure be gauged by the 
statistical or scientific test alone. Though at first doubtful as to 
the expediency of the investigation, fearful that it would 
endanger the enumeration, and opposed to adding it to a census 
overloaded with special inquiries, the results have compelled me 
to regard the work of the farms, homes, and mortgages division 
of the Census Office as of more direct and immediate value to the 
country than all the rest of the census put together. A success- 
ful business man must keep an eye alike on the profit and the 
loss side of his ledger. He must be acquainted with what goes 
out as well as with what comes in. No nation is so prosperous 
that it can afford to ignore its debts, whether national, State, 
municipal, corporate, or individual. The first step towards 
paying a debt is to ascertain its exact amount. The next step is 
to ascertain the productive powers of the man or nation. 

As a student of public debts, I find that in the United States 
we have our debt-creating as well as our debt-paying periods. 
Without discussing the national debt, which was largely a war 
debt, the history of State, county, municipal, and even township 
debts in the United States shows that we have repeatedly had al- 
most crazes of going into debt ; and they have been followed by 
periods of retrenchment and of debt-paying. There are people 
now living who will recall the enormous sums of money 
voted by States for all sorts of internal improvements far in ad- 
vance of the requirements of population, beginning in 1830 
and continuing for seven years — a most extraordinary finan- 
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cial period. Under these State debts, which seemed to reach 
their culminating point in 1842, the strongest States of the 
Union staggered, and some of the most solvent of our Northern 
States were on the verge of bankruptcy. Another attack of debt- 
creating fever came after the war, and extended to counties in 
the Western States and municipalities in the East. Counties 
voted money for railroads, and cities for any kind of improve- 
ments, with a prodigality somewhat in proportion to the ease with 
which the money was at first obtained. With the crash of 1873 
came the accounting time, and a period of debt adjusting and 
paying. The census of 1890 will show a great reduction in the 
per capita of public debt and a sound financial condition of State 
and local finance throughout the country. 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL AND PER-CAPITA INDEBTEDNESS OS THE TOTTED 
states, less sinking-funds, fob 1870, 1880, and 1890. 



Character of debt. 


Amount of debt less sinking-funds. 


Per-capita debt 
less sinking- 
funds. 




1870. 
$3,275,239,131 


1880. 
$3,045,796,010 


1890. 
82,019.735,796 


1870. 
$84.94 


1880. 
$60.73 


1890. 
$32.25 






United States (na- 


2,406,562,373 

352,866,698 

187,565,540 

271,119,668 

57,124,852 


1,922,517,364 

297,244,094 

124,105.027 

684,348,843 

17,580,682 


891,960,104 

228,997,385 

141,950.845 

b 719.068,656 

c 37,758,806 


62.41 

9.15 

4.86 
7.03 
1.48 


38.33 

5.93 

2.47 

13.64 

.35 


14.24 


States, Territories.and 
District of Columbia 


3 66 
2.27 
11 48 


School Districts 


.60 


b. Subject to revision, 59 small i 
o. Idaho not included. 


>laces delinquent. 



Especially note the decline in State debts in the above exhibit. 
In round figures, it may be said the per-capita State debt has 
gone from nine dollars in 1870 to six dollars in 1880, and finally 
to three dollars at the present time. Municipal indebtedness 
seems to have reached its highest point in 1880, and this is in 
keeping with the known facts. Between 1870 and 1877 muni- 
cipalities were seized with a debt-creating fever the like of which 
had never been observed in this country before or since. The result 
was that the per-capita debt doubled between 1870 and 1880. From 
$271,000,000 to $684,000,000 is a tremendous jump, and this 
during a decade in which the city population only increased from 
8,071,875 to 11,318,547. TViring the last decade, which has been 
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one of municipal debt-paying and retrenchment, the increase was 
only from $684,000,000 to $719,000,000, while the city popula- 
tion went from 11,318,547 to 18,235,670. The per-capita debt 
has decreased. The crisis in county debt-creating was reached, 
as the above table shows, in 1870. The per-capita county debt 
dropped from $4.86 in 1870 to $2.47 in 1880, and a slight de- 
crease is noted again in 1890. 

One of the ablest articles ever written on the subject of public 
debt was by Benjamin R. Curtis, published in The Nokth Amer- 
ican Review for January, 1844. This eminent jurist rightly 
contended, in commenting on the then existing State debt, that 
great injustice musb be done to the people of this country if the 
general state of men's minds and of financial affairs is left out of view 
in considering the subject of their indebtedness. " They have been 
rash," he said, " but it was at a time when rashness was epidem- 
ic ; they have been improvident, but it was when prudence was 
generally considered little better than narrow-minded timidity ; 
their fault may have been very great, but it was very general, and 
it was a fault of which the creditor largely partook with the debtor. 
It was rash and improvident in them to borrow, but it was rash 
and improvident in others to lend, for in those cases the lenders 
had almost as good means of knowing the grounds of credit as the 
borrowers had." 

What is true of public debt is equally true of private debt. 
Public agitation of the subject, sound discussion, a careful 
enumeration of the motives, an inventory of the productive 
power available to pay it, and a careful accounting of the amount 
and the date of its maturity, will as surely stem the tide of in- 
dividual indebtedness as it has done the frenzy of public debt- 
creating. From the day the special agents of the Census Office 
started to overhaul the records of every recorder's office in every 
county, city, and town, the enumerators began to ask questions 
at the door of every farmhouse and home, and the Census Office 
commenced to send its individual debt schedules through the 
mails, the epoch of the last debt-creating mania was over, and a 
period of accounting, and earnest endeavor to face and overcome 
the danger, dawned. 

From a statistical standpoint the work of collecting informa- 
tion in regard to mortgage indebtedness has been prosecuted with 
a success far beyond the anticipation of statisticians who have 
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studied the question for years. At the present writing it is im- 
possible to estimate the full benefits which will be derived from 
such an investigation. The employment of a small army of 2,500 
special agents and clerks to make an abstract of every mortgage 
placed on record throughout the United States for the last 
ten years has attracted attention to the danger of these encum- 
brances, to the enormous burdens in the way of interest, to the 
alarming extent to which usury is practised, and to the defective- 
ness of these records in all parts of the country. The agents of 
the Census Office have, as I have said, overhauled the records in 
every State and territory. They have travelled on horseback and 
on foot through the most sparsely-settled districts of our vast do- 
main in search of mortgages, and have done their work so indus- 
triously and so thoroughly that we now have on file in Washington, 
as a result of their labor, the abstracts of about nine million mort- 
gages. Some months before the inquiry was begun, Congress, and 
through Congress the public, were put in possession of the scope 
of the plan adopted. That plan, with hardly any change, has 
been successfully carried out. It comprised two distinct methods ; 
one having the local records for the basis of operation, the other 
the population schedule, and hence the individual. The following 
table summarizes the results of this inquiry as far as possible to 
date : 



Mortgages recorded, num- 
ber 

1880-1889, amount 

Mortgages in force, num- 
ber 

Jan. 1, 1890, amount 

Percentages of debt re- 
corded 1880-89; In force 
Jan. 1,1890 

Number of acres and lots, 

acres 

Encumbered Jan. 1, 
1890, lots 

Number of acres and lots 

acres 

Mortgaged 1880-89, lots, 

Percentage of assessed 
acres encumbered Jan. 1, 
1890 

Equated life of mortgage 
(inyears) 

Range of interest rates 
(percent.* 

Amount per capita of 
mortgages in force Jan. 1, 
1890 



Alabama. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Tennessee. 


93,828 
$91,099,623 


197,710 

$131,288,512 


620,019 
$182,699,610 


93,282 
$100,212,257 


35,331 

$39,027,983 


219,030 
$199,031,956 


288,286 
$235,485,108 


39,170 
$40,121,396 


12.81 


16.15 


18.79 


10.31 


6,008,636 


16,206,351 


25,113,803 


3,035,816 


11,213 


160,550 


263,197 


32,957 


16,175.153 
31,619 


32,627,928 
292,097 


53,763,190 
530,865 


7,269,279 
65,566 


21.67 


16.66 


58.21 


11.72 


2.73 


1.93 


3.32 


2.81 


1-10 


1-20 


1-60 


1-12 


$26 


$101 


$165 


$23 



Illinois. 



609,251 
$870,182,120 

291,171 

$384,299,620 



11.11 

10,751,216 

168,217 

21,117,578 
602,000 

3101 

1.02 
1-18 

$100 
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The two important features brought out in the above table 
are the amount of mortgages placed on record each year for ten 
years, and the amount of the existing debt. The reader will read- 
ily understand that it would be absurd to accept the amount of 
the uncancelled mortgages as the amount of debt in force. Such 
an exhibit would manifestly be a gross exaggeration unworthy of 
confidence. The extent of this defect in the records has been 
ascertained by the Census Office in one hundred and two coun- 
ties representing all parts of the country, and in sixty-one of these 
counties that have been tabulated the face of the uncancelled rec- 
ords exaggerates, on the average, the true amount of the debt by 
71 per cent. It was therefore decided to make a transcript of the 
record in every case for ten years and ascertain therefrom the 
average life of a mortgage. 

Preliminary experiments by special agents of the Census Office 
pointed to the use of the average life of mortgages, with an allow- 
ance for partial payments, as promising results much nearer the 
truth — near enough, at any rate, to be fairly conclusive as to 
the amount of existing indebtedness. This plan is approximately 
correct, and under perfectly uniform conditions would produce 
accurate results. An objection that can be raised against it is 
that mortgages are not uniform in amount and number recorded 
each year. These variations, however, when large amounts of 
debt are considered, are not as great as may be supposed, and 
under careful observation and corrective treatment lose much of 
their influence for error. If the average life of all mortgages 
under such circumstances is four years, and the total amount of 
the mortgages recorded within the last four years is taken as 
equivalent to the amount of indebtedness existing at the present 
time, it is evident that many paid mortgages created within the 
four years are included within the amount, and that many un- 
paid mortgages created more than four years ago are not included. 
In such cases it is true, if the average life of mortgages is 
correctly represented, that the mortgages of the life period of 
four years now paid are exactly equal to the mortgages made pre- 
viously to the life period and now unpaid, so that the total 
recorded debt of the life period stands for the amount of debt in 
force. 

Our agents were therefore instructed to abstract for every real- 
estate mortgage acknowledged and received within the ten years 
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ended December 31, 1889 (except mortgages made by public and 
quasi-public corporations), the following facts : The State and 
county in which the mortgaged real estate is situated ; the year 
in which the acknowledgement was made ; corporations, both as 
mortgageors and mortgagees, classified as savings banks, banks 
(including loan and trust companies, but not including savings 
banks), building and loan associations, insurance companies, mort- 
gage corporations, and all others ; the original amount of the 
debt ; the actual rate of interest, or, if not ascertainable from 
records, the customary rate at the time ; the number of encum- 
bered acres and city or village lots ; and also, for the cancelled 
mortgages of 1880-83, the full dates of acknowledgment and can- 
cellation. 

For the purpose of checking this inquiry, special investiga- 
tions were conducted in one hundred and two counties well 
distributed throughout the United States, and representing every 
phase of American life and industry. In these counties the 
same facts were taken from the records as in other counties, and 
also, for all uncancelled mortgages as far back in time as any ap- 
preciable number of them were found in force, the names and 
addresses of the parties. Schedules were sent to these persons, 
and in each one of these counties an exact statement of existing 
debt has been compiled. The enormous cost would preclude this 
method for the whole country, but work in what are termed 
" inquiry " counties has been of great service in correcting the 
work elsewhere. The " inquiry " counties also reveal the pur- 
poses for which the debt was incurred. By far the largest propor- 
tion of real-estate mortgage debt has been incurred to secure the 
purchase of land, and the cost of improvements stands second in 
importance. The security of purchase money is generally 50 to 
75 per cent, of the real-estate mortgage debt of the people of a 
county, and improvements generally represent from 10 to 20 per 
cent, of the debt. 

A study of the table given above brings out the fact that the 
State of Kansas has, relatively speaking, a greater burden of 
indebtedness than any other of the five States in which the tabu- 
lation has been completed. Those who have taken up the debt 
cry for political purposes are apparently directing their entire 
energies to this State. Naturally the people of Kansas are consid- 
erably aroused on the subject, and, while admitting that the bur- 
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den of debt is great, vigorously protest at being made " a frightful 
example " for the rest of the Union. The people of Kansas might 
retaliate that debt is not always a sign of decay, but often an in- 
dication of prosperity ; they might say the debt of Chicago is 
$24,373,170 more than the farm debt of Kansas, $42,703,564 more 
than the farm debt of Iowa, and $112,068,830 more than the en- 
tire mortgage debt of Alabama and Tennessee, and yet Chicago is 
one of the most prosperous cities in the Union to-day. And again 
they might with truth point out that the bulk of the debt in 
Alabama and Tennessee, the two Southern States tabulated, may 
be found in the counties in which are located Birmingham, 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Chattanooga, where the great industrial 
progress has taken place during the decade. The relation of the 
mortgage indebtedness to the true value of property is an ele- 
ment that should not be ignored in estimating the burden of 
debt. The estimate of $1,646,000,000 as the true value of all 
property, taxed and not taxed, for the State of Kansas is war- 
ranted by the facts. The mortgage indebtedness of the State, 
aggregating as it does $235,485,108, would therefore be 14.31 
per cent, of the true valuation of all property in the State. In 
this estimate no account is taken of taxable property escaping 
taxation, which, in all communities, is known to be considerable. 

Far be it from me to underestimate the burden of this debt. 
Still the people of Kansas have lots of pluck, unbounded energy, 
broad acres, great productive powers, and honestly intend to pay 
their debts. They will surely extricate themselves. The discus- 
sion of the subject, the gloomy prophecy of demagogues, and the 
facts as given by the Eleventh Census will bring the people to 
their sober senses, and a time of retrenchment and debt-paying 
will, I hope, be ushered in with a bountiful harvest this year. 

In this article I have principally confined myself to the 
recorded real-estate indebtedness. The result of the direct in- 
quiry as to the debt on farms and homes is not yet completed. The 
average farm and home debt, shown by tabulation of partial 
returns from counties distributed throughout the Union, is $1,288 
for farms and $924 for homes. If these averages hold good 
for the United States, there is an existing debt in force of 
$2,500,000,000 on the farms and homes of the United States 
occupied by owners. Only some rough. results of this inquiry are 
now known. It is probable that the number of families occu- 
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pying and owning mortgaged farms and homes does not exceed 
2,250,000, leaving perhaps 10,250,000 families that hire their 
farms and homes or occupy and own them free of encumbrance. 
The total number of families occupying farms is supposed to be 
about 4,750,000, so that about 7,750,000 families occupy homes. 
An attempt has been made in this article to give some concep- 
tion of the magnitude of this one inquiry, and the unique 
results likely to be obtained. It has also been pointed out that, 
aside from the statistical results, which some of the most distin- 
guished statisticians now recognize are likely to be of great im- 
portance, the moral effect of such an investigation is worth to 
the country many millions more than its cost. The investigation 
and agitation, in my opinion, are sure to be followed by retrench- 
ment and debt-paying. It must also be borne in mind that, 
while the public debt at certain periods in the financial history 
of our States and minor civil divisions has been mostly created on 
account of a vehement desire to construct public works, so has 
the prime motive in the private debt been better fences, better 
barns, better homes, and more land for the farmer. 

ROBEBT P. POETEE. 



